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** GLORIOUS NEWS.” 
The bill for the emancipation of the slaves in 


THE CANTERBURY AFFAIR« 
The system of persecution against P. Crandall; 


the British colonies, has passed both houses of has at length been consummated by a suit for als 


Parliament. The Jubilee of West Indian Slavery 
has at length arrived. The sound of the whip, 
and the lash of the task-master will no more be 
heard in the British isies of the west. Innocent 
and helpless females will no longer be shamelessly 


and inhumanly lacerated by the scourge of the || 


slave driver; but wholesome laws will supersede 
and control the exercise of arbitrary power and 
unrestrained licentiousness. The effects of this 
glorious triumph of humanity and justice will soon 
be seen in the increased prosperity of the planters, 
and the improved condition of the slaves. The 
value of West India estates will be enhanced, and 
the produce of the islands will be increased in 
consequence of the improved condition of the cul- 
tivators of the soil. 

But we need not anticipate the results of this 
measure. Time will develop» them, and refute 
all the fearful predictions of interested partizans, 
who have conjured up the most frightful spectres 
of ruin, and massacre and blood, as the conse- 
quences of emancipation. All these imaginary 
fears will subside, when the new system goes 
fully into operation ; and prove to the world, what 
every christian philanthropist admits a priori, that 
the path of justice and mercy is always the surest 
road to prosperity and happiness. 





We have been surprised at some of the Phila- 
delphia editors who have copied without comment 
from Jamaica papers, statements about the appre- 
hensions of the slaves, lest the efforts of the “fa. 
natics” should succced in casting them helpless 
and destitute upon the world. What dreadful 
ideas the slaves must have of freedom! Alas! 
this dreaded boon has at length been achieved— 
and all their worst forebodings have been realized! 
What will become of the poor negro now he is 
going to be set free! He will have no humane 
master to whip him when exhausted nature re- 
fuses to perform the task assigned him—no kind 
friend to tear him from all he holds dear on earth, 
and sell him to strange and unknown hands = 
Indeed !;what will become of him? Such silly 
fears as have been uttered in the name of the 
slaves, are too supremely ridiculous to deceive ary 
man of common sense—and we are utterly at a 
loss to assign any rational motive which could in- 
duce respectable editors to copy them without 


ledged violation of Andrew T. Judson’s law, coms 
| monly called the “ Black Law.” The trial came 
‘on in the Windham county court, and was finally 
dismissed, at least for the present; because the 
jury could not agree upon a verdict: 

We cannot do better thai to present to otif 
| readers an account of the trial given in the Abos 
'|litionist. The conductors-of that paper are much 
‘nearer the scene of action, and have taken an 

interest in the result, so much so at least as to 
entitle their report to the fullest credit. 
THE BLACK LAW OF CONNECTICUT: 


We neglected to mention in our last that Misé 
Crandall for a violation of this rious statute, 
in continuing to instruct coloured ¢ en, had 
been tiated and carried before a justice of the 
peace, by whom she was éommitted to jail to take 
her trial at the ensuing court. We are informed 
that she was confined in the same room which 
was occupied by the murderer, Watkins, during 
the last days of his life. In this ‘opprobrious den 
of shame,’ however, she only remained one day, 
her friends finding bail for her on the day after 
she was committed, 

We are glad to perceive that the persecution of 
this high minded and devoted philanthropist, has 
excited a burst of indignation from many of tho 
northern editors. And we acknowledge with plea- 
sure, that even some of the thorough colonization- 
ists have exhibited the manly and honourable feel- 
ing which the brutal persecution of this benevolent 
lady was well calculated to rouse; 

Deeply as we regret the indignities to which 
Miss Crandall has been exposed, we doubt not that 
they will advance the great cause of haman rights. 
\If we are not mistaken, the violent measures of 
her unchristian perseeutors will open the eyes of 
many men to their own prejudices against peo 
of colour ;—make them ashamed of their past in- 
justice,—and anxious to make amends for it by 

indness to the victims of their former dislike. 

Since the above was written Miss Crandall has 
been tried, for the offence of instructing colored 
children, inhabitants of places out of Connecticut. 
Miss Crandall was defended by Messrs. Ells- 
worth and Strong, distinguished members of the 
Connecticut Bar. 
| ‘The ground of defence was that the colored 
| children in Miss Crandall’s school were citizens 
| of other states, and were, therefore, entitled to the 
protection of the provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides that ‘the citi- 
zeris of each State shall be entitled to all the pri- 
vileges and inamunities of citizens in the severe] 
States ;;—that in order to their protection it was 
necessary that the law should be considered un- 
constitutional in its application to Miss Crandall, 
as long as she instructed none bnt citizens of the 
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United States. These positions were apogee 
in speeches of great ability. On behalf of the 
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government Messrs. J. Judson (the Canterbury || account of his convictions of sin, whieh were in- 


agitator) arid Welsh argued that colored persons 
were not citizens within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. 

The counsel for ihe defendant informed the 
jury that they were judges of the law as well as 
of the facts in the case, and were not bound by the 
instructions of the court in regard to the law. 
This position was not disputed on the other side, 
but the danger of juries setting up their own 
views of the law in opposition to those of the judges 
was strongly urged. 

The court instructed the jury that the law was 
constitutional. 

The jury could not agree in a verdict, and, 
after having been twice sent out, without agree- 
ing, were discharged. 

It was understood that five of the jury were 
for acquitting, and seven for convicting, the de- 
fendant. 

The trial produced anintense interest in Brook- 
lyn, where it was tried, and the vicinity. The 
arguments of the defendant’s counsels produced a 
deep and powertul impression. It cannot be 
doubted that this trial will do much in promoting 
a correct state of public sentiment. We have 
reason to believe that a full and correct report of| 
the trial will be speedily published. 

The firmness of the five jurymen who dared to 
oppose an unconstitutional law, though supported | 
by the weight of the bench, is highly honourabte | 
tothem. Itshows that there is a large proportion | 
of the people of Connecticut who still retain a re- 
spect for the rights of the colored people, and | 
have courage to oppose arbitrary power. 


——-——-———— 
——————— 








TILE CONVERTED NEGRO, 
From a late English publication. 


Some years ago an English gentleman had oc- 
casion to be in North America, where the follow- | 
ing circumstance occurred to him, which is re- 
lated in his own words.—“ In one of my excur- | 
sions, while I was in the province of New York, | 
I was walking by myself over a considerable 
plantation;—amused with its husbandry, andcom- 
paring it with that of my own country ;—I came 





near a middle aged Negro, who was tilling the || 4, part; he would accompany me &s far as he 


ground. I felt a strong inclination to converse | 
with him. After asking him some questions | 
a his work which he answered very sensibly, | 
I Wished him to tell me whether his state of sla- | 
very was not very disagreeable to him, and wheth- | 
Hog would not gladly exchange it for liberty. | 
“ Massa,” said he, looking seriously upon me, “I 
have wife and children, my Massa takes care of 
them, and I have no care to provide any thing: I 
have a good Massa who teach me to read, and J 
read good book that makes me happy.” “I am 
glad (replied I) to hear you say so; and pray | 
what is the good book you read!” “The Bistz, | 
Massa: God’s own book.” “Do you understand, 
friend, as well as read his book? for many wio 
can read the words well, cannot get hold of the 
true and good sense.” “O! Massa, (says he) 1, 
read the book much before I understand, but at 
last I fecl pain in my heart; I find things in the 
book that cut me to pieces.” “ Aye, (said I) what 
things were they?” “Why, Massa, I found that 
I had bad heart, very bad heart indeed. I felt 
pain that God would destroy me, because I was 





deed as deep and as piercing as any I ever heard 
of, and what Scriptures came to his mind which 
he had read, that both probed him to the bottom of 
his sinful heart, and were made the means of light 
and comfort to his soul. I then inquired of him 
what ministry or means he made use of, and 
found that his master was a Quaker,* a plain sort 
of man who taught his slaves to read, but had not 
ever conversed with his negro upon the state of 
his soul. I asked him likewise, how he got com. 
fort under all this trial. ‘“‘O! Massa,” says he, “it 
was Christ gave me comfort by his dear word, he 
bade me come unto him and he would give me 
rest; for I was very weary and heavy laden.” Here 
he wert through a line of the most precious texts 
in the Bible, shewing me by his artless comment 
upon them, as he went along, what great things 
God had done in the course of some years for his 
soul. Being rather more acquainted -with doc- 
trinal truths and the analogy of the Bible than he 
had been, or could be, I had a mind to try how 
far a simple untutored experience, graciously 
given, ‘without the usual means, could carry a 
man from some speculative errors; I therefore 
asked him several questions about the merit of 
works, the justification of sinners, the power of 
grace,and the like, Town I was as much astonished 
at, as I admired the sweet spirit and simplicity of 
his answers, with the heaveniy wisdom that God 
had put into the mind of this negro. His dis- 
course flowing merely from richness of grace, 
with the tenderness and expression far beyond the 
reach of art, perfectly charmed me. On the other 
hand, my entering into all his feelings, together 
with an account to him which he had never heard 
before, that thus and thus the Lord in his mercy 
dealt with all his children and had dealt with 
me, drew streams of joyful tears down his black 
face, so that we looked upon each other and talk. 
ed with that inexpressible glow of Christian af- 
fection which made me more than ever believe 
what I have often too thoughtlessly professed, the 
communion of saints, 

Though my conversation lasted two or three 
hours, I scarce ever enjoyed the happy swiftness of 
time so sweetly in all my life; we knew not how 





might, and I felt for my part, such a delight in the 
artless, savoury, solid, unaffected experience of 
this dear soul, that I could have been glad to have 
seen him often. But my situation rendered this 
impossible; I therefore took an affectionate adieu, 
with an ardour equal to the warmest and most an- 
cient friendship; telling him that neither the co- 
lor of his body, nor the condition of his present 
life, could prevent him from being my dear bro- 
ther, in our Saviour ; and that though we must 
part now, never to see each other again in this 
world, I had no doubt of having another joyful 
meeting in our Father’s home, where we should 
live together, and love one another through 
long and happy eternity. “Amen, amen, my 
dear Massa,” said he, “God bless you, and poor 
me too for ever and ever.” If I had been an ap- 
gel from heaven, he could not have received me 
with more evident delight than he did; nor could 
I consider him with a more sympathetic regard, 
if he had been a long established Christian of the 
good old sort, grown up into my affection in the 
course of many years. 





wicked, and done nothing as I should do: God 
was holy, and I was very vile and naughty; so J 
could hawe nothing from him but fire and brim- 








the American revolution, as no Quaker has been 








stone in hell.” In short, he entered into a full 


| *This occurrence must have happened before 
permitted to hold a slave in this country since 1774. 
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“ A vindication of a loan of £15,000,000, to the 
West India planters, shewing that it may not only 
be lent with perfect safety, but with immense ad- 
vantage both to the West Indians and the people of 
England ; by James Cropper, of Liverpool. Lon- 
don, 1833.” 

A pampblet with the above title has lately been 
received. The writer is well known, not only 
as a decided advocate of the abolition of sla- 
very in the British colonies, but also as an ex- 
perienced merchant, and a sound political eco- 
nomist. His views of the advantage to be de- 
rived from the proposed loan, both to Great 
Britain and her colonies, are sustained by facts 
and arguments which appear to us conclusive. 
—To the colonies, by relieving the planters 
from their difficulties and embarrassment, conse- 
quent upon the present system, and enabling them 
profitably to furnish sugar for the British market, 
in larger quantities and at a lower price, by the 
operation of free labor, than by slave labor.—To 
Great Britain, by relieving her from the bur- 
then and expense of bounties, which costs the 
nation two millions of pounds sterling per annum. 
The money could be borrowed by the government 
at 33 per cent, drawing an annual intcrest of only 
£525,000, which would leave aclear gain to Great 
Britain of nearly a million and a half annually. 
Besides, the planters, or colonial proprietors, often 
pay from 15 to 20 per cent. per annum in interest 
and commercial advantages, to the lenders of mo- 
ney. Hence the advantage of the proposed loan 
would operate mutually in Great Britain and the 
colonies. The writer is opposed to the planof ap- 
prenticeship; and to repaying the loan from the 
labor of the emancipated slave. The money should 
be repaid by the planters, which they would be 
enabled to do with facility from the increased pro- 
fits and diminished expense of the new system 
to be introduced upon the abolition of slavery. 


To afford relief to the West India Planters by 
means of a loan would be highly advantageous, 
the security of which would be unquestionable, if 
emancipation is complete ; and if it were never 
repaid, we should give them a benefit four times 
the amount of what it would cost the country, and 
it would surely be an excellent substitute for the 
relief now afforded by a bounty on the exportation 
of refined sugar. The latter, by operating in a 
way directly the contrary, costs twice, nay, per- 
haps, in all its effects, four times as much as the 
benefit it confers on the planters. But how much 
soever the loan may be approved by all who have 
paid attention to the subject, the proposed mode 
of repayment merits no less condemnation. 

In that proposition it is assumed, that to make 
a change from slavery to freedom, from a system 
the worst and most expensive, to one the best and 
most economical, must necessarily be attended 
with loss, and require compensation. What would 
the British manufacturers, who are daily making 
improvements in their manufacturee, say to such 


ing for a compensation for old and exploded ma- 
chinery when they are «bout to substitute it with 
better? It is absurd to presume beforehand 
that such an improvement must be attended with 
loss, and highly unjust to lay the burden of this 
assumed, but unpreved, loss on the only inno- 
cent party. 

If slavery is only to be exchanged for appren-., 
ticeship, the substitution of magisterial: for the 
arbitrary power of the master, will doubtless be 
an improvement in the condition of slaves; but 
slender will be the stimulus of hope, if its only 
object is freedom at the end of twelve long years} 
what effect can we expect to produce on minds so 
uncultivated as those of the negro race, who, in 
general, can only be influenced by reaping, at once, 
the fruits of their exertion in adequate wages! 

In the absence of this stimulus, no prospect of 
advantage at the end of twelve years can be ex- 
pected to be more effective than the present sys- 
tem of coercion. From what source then is the 
slave to re-pay the loan as a part of the price of 
his redemption? If no more labor is obtained 
from him, and if a portion of that labor is to be 
applied in reduction of the loan, his master’s sit- 
uation will be rendered worse. Under this plan, 
neither the planter nor the slave will have the 
means of re-payment. Before the planter can do 
it, his situation must be improved—either by 
cheapening the cost of production, or by raising 
the price of sugar to the British consumer. The 
first can only be affected by,the introduction of a 
better system—a system which will be more pro- 
ductive to the master. Will long apprenticeships 
be more profitable to him than the plan he at pre- 
sent pursues? If it will not, what then will be 
the result of this attempt to charge the price of re- 
demption, or the repayment of the loan upon the 
slaves, if it is first extracted from the master’s 
present scanty and insufficient means; and in the 
end, is charged upon the people of England in an 
increased price of their sugar, which can only be 
obtained by the continuance and even extension 
of the present bounty and monopoly; surely, any 
one who possesses any knowledge of the working 
of such attempts, must know, that they injure the 
country much more than double the amount of 
the benefit they confer on the party intended to 
be served. We need no stronger proof than the 
folly and absurdity of the present bounty om the 
exportation of refined sugar. . 

* * ” , * 

It is a notorious fact, that a very large propor- 
tion of the West India estates are mortgaged, and 
that in some cases the interest and commercial 
advantages will be 15 or 20 per cent. on the sum 
lent. There is little doubt that government could 
borrow money and lend it to the West Indians 10 
per cent. below what they are now paying for it; 
a loan £15,000,000, if lent 10 per cent. cheaper 
than it now costs, would be an advan of 
£1,500,000 per annum. A loan of £15, 
might be divided amongst the planters, according 
to the value of the slaves in the different colonies, 
being about two-fifths of their present value. If 
they are worth £20,0n colonial authority, in the 
Bahamas, the loan’ twould be ; if £50 in Ja. 
maica, the loan would be £20; and if £80 in 
Demerara, the loan would be £32. This mone 
would, of course, be lent upon the land and build- 
ings, and on the condition of an immediate eman. 
cipation of the slaves. 

It is proposed that the loan should be offered to 








4 proposition as this? Would they think of ask- 


all the planters, whether they are in debt or not, 
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in proportion to the number of their slaves. The 
value of the slaves will be a correct criterion of 
the value of the security, as their. price will be in 
proportion to the value and fertility of the soil. 

It is expected that most of the planters would ac- 
oor such loan upon the land and buildings in the 
coloni¢s, without involving the property they may 
have in this country.. They will be thereby re- 
lieved from any unnecessary alarm about loss from 
emancipation, at least so far as this loan goes. _ 

‘The owners of jobbing gangs, who do not pos- 
sess land, might be accommodated with a grant, 
and a loan upon it, on condition that the land 
should be improved and brought into cultivat:on. 

This loan might not extricate every planter. 
Some of their properties might be so involved in 
debt, as to be beyond redemption; others, though not 
entirely freed from incumbrance, would find it 
so lightened, that they could make a far better 
bargain with a consignee: but it is hoped that by 
far the largest proportion would be entirely eman- 
— from all their trammels by the proposed 
oan. 

There could be no risk whatever of the security, 
or even of the regular payment of interest, for the 
produce would be shipped to this country, or, in 
case of shipment to any other, the interest of the 
loan should first be paid at the colonial custom- 
house, 

Some fears have been entertained, that if the 
slaves were at liberty to choose their masters, and 
agree for their wages, those who had fertile soils 
would outbid the owners-of exhausted estates ; that 
these would be deserted, and become valueless, 
and the country must in such case lose its se- 
curity. 

Nothing is more easily obviated than this diffi- 
culty. Ifthe loan were £20,000,000, instead of 
£15,000,000, the interest, if raised at 34 per cent. 
would only be about 20s. per annum for every 
slave. ‘There are few, if any, estates in the West 
Indies, where there are not two acres of land for 
a slave; a rent of the land at 10s. per acre, 
would pay the interest of the loan. ‘The rent of 
land occupied by the settlers in Jamaica is £2 per 
acre; see J. B. Wildman’s evidence, Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, No, 104, p.450. 10s. peracre would be 
ample security for the loan, and 10s. more clear to 
himself would be a vast improvement in the situ- 
ation of the owner of an exhausted estate, deeply 
involved in debt. Distress would be banished 
from this country if every poor man had the op- 
portunity of renting two acres of land for each 
one of his family at 20s. per acre. These ex- 
hausted estates are not barren rocks, or unpro- 
ductive sands, but lands on which sugar works 
have been erected; and which, by a proper sys- 
tem of cultivation, are capable of being restored 
again to the growth of Sugar. 

In relation to the improvements in the mode of 
cultivation, which would be likely to result from 
the abolition of slavery, our author’s reasoning is 
conclusive. 

The plough ought to be generally introduced; 
but, as is natural, the planters do not admit that 
any further improvement could be made in their 
practice ; it would be strange, if, when seeking 
help from the legislature, they should admit the 
had not done all they could for themselves. It 
may be said that we are meddling with thi 
we do not anderstand; our reply to this ‘te 
the planters want our money to compensate for 











their own neglect ; and that it is strictly our busi- 
ness to look to that. Slavery, the source of all 
those evils, is the great Irindrance to the use of the 
plough. If our farmers could not obtain extra 
hands in crop time, they would be obliged to keep 
on their own farms an additional number, whom 
they must employ all the year round. Now, this 
is precisely the situation of the planters, and there- 
fore, a saving of labor at other times of the year 
is of very little importance; but let the laborers 
be made free, let the plough be introduced wher- 
ever it is practicable, and they may reduce more 
than one-half their laborers, except in crop time. 
The men set at liberty from the sugar planting, 
might rent lands from the proprietor, for the cul- 
tivation of cotton or coffee, or any other article of 
which the crop is not gathered at the same time 
as sugar; they could: then assist in the sugar 
crop, and their wages would assist them to pay 
their rents. ‘This, amongst many others, would 
be the obvious advantage of emancipation, but 
the exact extent cannot be easily ascertained. 

A loan would obviate one of the great disadvan- 
tages of the British slave system, /as compared 
with the Brazils and Cuba, the non-residence of 
the planters ; which admits of no remedy whilst 
slavery exists, without sacrifices that many of the 
proprietors would be very unwilling to make. 
When the slaves are emancipated, the estates, 
with the sugar mills, might be let to tenants, 
who would manage them with emancipated labor- 
ers, and pay a rent as English farmers do, The 
mere collection of rents for non-resident planters 
would be very simple, and would only cost a 
moderate commission upon the nett income, in- 
stead of a high rate on the gross produce. 

Few, if any, concerns can be successfully ma- 
naged by agents in the absence of the party in- 
terested, and least of all agricultural. Here the 
advantages of the presence of the sugar farmer, 
his having the unshackled management of his 
own concerns,and depending on that managemen* 
alone for success, would be almost incalculable. 

Whilst the soil has been exhausting and dete- 
riorating in the West Indies, the productions of 
this country have been more than doubled. By 
better cultivation in the West Indies, aid with- 
out additional expense, we may very soon have 
an increase of sugar, 20 to 25 per cent.: and as 
the cost is now 15s. 8d. per ewt. the advantage of 
such an increase would be fully 3s. per cwt. By 
the introduction of the plough, one-half of the 
hands might also be dispensed with a great part 
of the year, which would probably reduce the cost 
2s. per cwt. more. 


The concluding part of the pamphlet exhibits 
an immense saving to the country from the pro- 
posed change in the colonies. 


The proposed loan, coupled with the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, would enable the planterstomake 
such savings as would afford them all the profits 
they sought in 1832, whilst the country would be 
supplied with sugar at 10s. 6d. per cwt. cheaper 
than the present price. The profit to the planters 
would be 10s. per cwt. The saving in the dif- 
ferent items recapitulated is 16s. lid, or more 
than £3,000,000 per annum; this, added to a 
million, or a million and a half for naval and mili- 
pars matin to keep the slaves in subjection, will 
make altogether four and a half millions of clear 
saving, in case complete emancipation should take 
place. But so long ag slavery is continued in any 
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form, this expensé will fall upon some party: it 
has already been shown that neither the slaves 
nor the planters are able to pay it. Hence it is 
evident that the éountry must continue to bear 
this immense burden until it is removed by com- 
plete emancipation, and the consequent introduc- 
tion of great improvements in the cultivation of 
the West Indies. If this statement affords the 
reasonable probability, that the abolition of sla- 
very would relieve the country from more than 
four millions per annum, is there one representa- 
tive of the people who can hold himself excused 
from a full investigation of the subject? and if 
that investigation shall prove the general truth 
of the preceding statements, that man who would 
refuse to make the experiment, where there is 
scarcely a risk of loss, whilst the country has so 
much to gain, is wholly unworthy of the charac- 
ter of a British Senator. 

The people are naturally desirous of the re- 
moval of obnoxious taxes, but hitherto no way 
has been devised, except that of transferring tax- 
ation from one object to another. Let their repre- 
sentatives examine the means of relief here pro- 
posed ; this is not transferring taxation from one 
thing to another, but lessening the cost of pro- 
duction, and cheapening the commodity of the 
people. In this way the revenues will be increas- 
ed by an increase of consumption, whilst the 
price of commodities will not be increased but 
diminished. And as we shall soon enjoy the ad- 
vantages of opening of the trade with China, we 
shall then have the manifest advantages of free 
trade in two great commodities—sugar and tea, 
each of them affording a large increase to the re- 
venue, at the same time that the price of each is 
reduced to the consumer. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


SLAVERY. 

Mr. Eprror,—I hold it undeniably true, that all 
men interested, directly or indirectly, in the event 
of a question, are entitled, by the fundamental law 
of civil society, to a respectful hearing at the bar 
of public 6pinion ; and so long as they confine 
themselves within the boundaries of decorum and 
the law, no one has a right to interfere, much less 
to prohibit the promulgation of their opinions to 
the world. Their right to discuss the expediency, 
the policy, the morality of any subject is clear 
beyond all controversy, hence, it is an affront of. 
tered to the majesty of the law, an insult to the 
human understanding, to impugn the motives, or 
to denounce a fellow citizen, because he differs in 
opinion with ourselves. 

These observations are suggested by a remark 
recently delivered by a distinguished member of 
the national legislature, upon the floor of congress, 
in reference, no doubt, to the exertions of William 
Lloyd Garrison, and a few other individuals, in the 
cause of slavery. The labors of this eminent phi- 
lanthropist in the cause of humanity, are worthy 
of all praise. His cause is a righteous one, a holy 
one. Mr. Garrison, therefore, need entertain no 
fears with regard to the verdict posterity will pro- 
nounce upon his great and benevolent undertak- 
Ing. He did not commence before he had fully 
counted the costs; he calculated, of course, to en- 
Counter hostility from various sources, particu- 
larly throughout the southern states; but the 
mountain of opposition, which appeared in pro- 


| 





spective, towering to its loftiest altitude, did not 
shake his resolution, 





or deter him from carrying |{ from the use of ardent spirits. ‘The two evils, sla- 


into effect his noble and humane design. Assist- 
ed by a few contemporary philanthropists, and 
cheered onwards by the approvings of conscience, 
he fearlessly embarked in the work,ghich thus 
far has been prosecuted with an energy that pro- 
mises, at no distant day, to crown his efforts with 
triumphant and complete success. 

I view it as preposterous for the slave holder to 
labor to avert what must inevitably and shortly 
come to pass. 

We are told by our fellow citizens at the south, 
that as the evil of slavery is confined to them- 
selyes, the north have no interest at all in the ques- 
tion, and therefore need not concern themselves 
about it—We think otherwise, and on the eon- 
trary, maintain that we are interested, and that 
vitally too, in this subject. As,citizens of the 
same republic, living under the same benign go- 
vernment and laws, we are concerned in spong- 
ing out forever this blot upon our national es- 
cutcheon ;. concerned in the preservation and du- 
ration of our unrivalled political institutions. I 
trust that in this enlightened age, it will not se- 
riously be contended that the genius of slavery is 
not hostile to the spirit of liberty. Liberty and 
slavery cannot exist together; one or the other 
will have the ascendency. Either liberty will 
abolish slavery, or slavery will extirpate liberty.— 
As fellow mortals journeying onwards together up- 
on the road of life, to another, and it is to be hoped, 
a better world, as candidates for a blessed immortal- 
ity, in short, as Christians, we feel concerned, and 
are interested for the welfare, not only of ourselves, 
but of all men. “ No matter whether an Indian or 
an African sun may have shone upon them,” we 
feel called upon by the plainest precepts, and con- 
strained by the positive and powerful injunctions 
of the author of our holy religion, to assist one an- 
other while here, and to do our fellow men all the 
good in our power. Upon these grounds, there- 
ore, we are willing to rest our claim of interest, 
nay, our right to interfere in the momentous ques- 
tion of slavery, and are not afraid to abide the de- 
cision of posterity upon the issue. 

In the investigation of subjects we too frequent- 
ly limit our inquiries to the surface of things, 
which leads to the formation of erroneous opin- 
ions and conclusions. We ought, therefore to go 
further, to penetrate beyond the surface, and oc- 


casionally examine questions in the abstract, and 


profoundly, when we shall many times discover a 
direct connexion to exist between apparently an- 
tagonist parts of our subject, and perceive an in- 
fluence, silent, though sure, to pervade every 
branch of the question. 

| We think our southern brethren do not take a 
profound and comprehensive view of the deeply 
interesting and important subject now under con- 
sideration; they seem to forget that we are all 
citizens of the same common country, that we 
abide under the same government and laws, that 
we entertain, or ought to entertain, the same po- 
litical feelings and interests; that we must stand 
or fall together, and that finally, it is a matter of 
no small importance whether a cause exist in the 
north, or operates af the south, calculated to de- 
moralize the minds of our citizens, and exert a 
disastrous influence upon the political institutions 
of our country. 

The experiment has beenmade, and the ques- 
tion satisfactorily determined, that the only effec- 
tual means of escape from the bondage of intem- 
perance, is by firmly resolving to abstain for ever 
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very of intemperance, and the slavery of the hu- 
man species are somewhat analagous.—The mode 
of redemption from the former affords a striking 
example, a pointed illustration, of the necessity of 
abolishing forever, the traffic in the human spe- 
cies, and human slavery.—There is a propensity 
in the human mind, after the effervesence of ex- 
citement has passed away, to relapse into its for- 
mer lukewarm and indifferent state ; hence I have 
known, after a lapse of time, the most laudable 
intentions, the most virtuous resolutions to be 
abandoned, and many a noble undertaking begun 
with ardor, and prosecuted for a season with an} 
energy that gives the strongest assurances of suc- 
cess, to be laid aside, in consequence altogether, 
of its not having been terminated immediately at 
a blow. 

There are many friendly to the cause of abo- 
lition, who are, notwithstanding, opposed to the 
time and the means proposed to accomplish it; 
even the slave holder himself, while he professes 
to be partial to emancipation, contends that the 
proper time has not yet come, that it is not yet 
expedient to begin the work. 

It is always expedient to do justice, to do what 
is right. 

The time has come, when the question of sla- 
very must be met—it cannot be postponed much 
longer—it is rife for discussion—the march of mind 
—the progress of knowledge has given to the hu- 
man understanding better information of human 
rights and wrongs than formerly prevailed. 

It is greatly to be desired that all men might 
be brought to view this subject in the same light, 
to concur in judgment with regard to time and 
mode of its abolition ; there is a possibility of de- 
laying things too long. Such I fear will be the 
case of the south in relation to slavery. The ca- 
tastrophe of St. Domingo is before them, and fresh 
in the recollection of many now living: let them 
avail themselves of the example, and profit by the 
instructions of history. 

It has become of late a question of considerable 
interest whether the Colonization Society be cal- 
culated to hasten or retard the abolition of slavery. 
When this society was organized, my impressions 
were decidedly friendly towards it,—but time, and 
further reflection upon its nature and tendency, 
has caused a change of opinion. It is the senti- 
ment of many, and it appears to be rapidly gain- 
ing ground, that the colonization of the free blacks 
will only tend to perpetuate the evil among us. 
Those who are manumitted and remain in the 

country, will, by their example and intercourse 
with those still retained in bondage, naturally tend 
to foster in their minds thespirit of liberty ; hence, 
the slave holder feels a direct interest in promo- 
ting colonization, that the example may be re- 
moved from before the eyes of his slaves, and their 
intercourse checked with those that are set free. 

We are reminded by those opposed to emanci- 
pation, of the danger likely to result from turning 
Joose upon the world, an ignorant and worthless 

lation. 

I think, however, we need entertain no fears 
upon this head. There is a principle in man dis- 
posed, if not to do for evil, at all events to do 
for good,—a feeling of gratitude, which the 

slave would assuredly manifest for his master, in 
return for his liberty. We are not without ex- 
amples to guide us in relation to this interesting 
subject ; after the emancipation of the slaves in St. 
Domingo, by a decree of the national assembly of 


aereenmeeniemnee 
years) of Bonaparte’s attempting to recolonize the 
island, and reduce again the negroes to bondage, 
not a crime, or the least disorder was committed 
by the blacks during the whole of that time. 
They continued to labor for their former masters 
as usual, except that the master now paid them 
wages for their services. But mark the issue: 
as soon as the French attempted to re-establish 
the old order of things, the negroes rebelled, and 


slew almost to a man, the whole white population 
of the island. 





From the Washington Telegraph, 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Lower 
Virginia, dated August 7. 

“ Gen. Green: The number of conflagrations 
in this state, evidently the work of incendiaries, 
is greater this year than at any former period of 
our history, since the foundation of the govern- 
ment. May not this be attributable, remotely, to 
the knot of northern fanatics, who are continually 
sowing discontent among our slaves, and endea- 
voring to instill into their minds the propriety, 
and even necessity, of taking vengeance on those 
whom they are setigad to call their oppressors ? 
Such is the common impression in the country.” 
We think it very probable that our correspon- 
dent attributes the conflagrations to the right 
cause: the discontents produced by the northern 
fanatics holding out to them the hope of prospective, 
if not immediate emancipation. That these discon. 


the emancipationists, is but natural, and we have 
no doubt that the emancipationists aid this in 
some secret manner. ‘They have openly avowed 
that they wish to retain the free negroes, in order 
that they may excite a “ salutary fear”—we pre- 
sume, by means of conflagrations and the like. 
Those who express the wishes and views exhibit- 
ed in the publications of the abolitionists, will not 
hesitate to stimulate the negroes to any and every 
excess. And that they look forward to something 
of the kind is plain from a variety of signs. The 
last Emancipator contains the following threat. 
It shows the diabolical spirit which animates 
them. The conflagrations may be the “ dawn” 
contemplated. 

“ Let our calumniators tremble; for the day of 
retributive justice has already dawned !” 

But is Virginia herself innocent of al] share in 
fostering, if not in creating these discontents’ 
Does not her colonization scheme act as a con- 
tinual fanner to the embers of discontent, and if 
now they amount to a blaze, is it what they had 
no right toexpect? Has it never occurred to her 
that it would be better to get rid of her free co. 
lored population at once, and have no more of 
them, or cease holding out to them or the slaves 
a hope that is idle and fantastic of future emanci- 
pation. 

As the north will force the question on them, 
we doubt not that they will decide for the best. 


I wonder the man of the “ Telegraph” has not 
discovered that the mortality produced by the cho- 
lera, in the south and west, was caused by the “ fa- 
natics of the north!” We advise him to supply 
the omission in the next letter he writes to him- 
self, from—* Lower Virginia.” It is important 
| that the people should be informed of the true au- 
thors of this mortality, as well as of the “ confla- 
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r.medy. ‘There is no doubt that the “knot of fa- | 
natics” in the north, have just as much to do with 
one as the other. What a pity that all these “ in- 
cendiaries,” who entertain the “idle and fantastic 
hope of future emancipation of the slaves,” could 
not be gagged. It would save a world of trouble to 
the conscience smitten General, 





The following strictures upon the eflitorial re-. 
marks made in our last number, are freely insert- 
ed. We shall, however, accompany the commu- 
nication with our own defence. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


In a note inserted in your last number, I ob- 
served some remarks upon the conduct of Jeffer- 
son, in which I think you do injustice to that dis- 
tinguished statesman and patriot. You say that 
“he never manumitted his slaves, nor promoted 
manumission among his neighbours.” Now in 
this I think you wrong him. It is true he 
never set the example of manumission, for which 
he doubtless had good reason. But at the very 
commencement of his public life, when first elect- 
ed a member of the house of representatives of his 
own state, in the year 1769, he proposed a bill 
“ for the permission of the emancipation of slaves.” 
This proposition was rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. But the circumstances under which 
it was introduced, are a sufficient guaranty of 
the sincerity and uprightness of his motives. He 
was hitnself a slave holder, and he knew that the 
proposition would have to encounter the inveter- 
ate prejudices of the leading members of the 
house, as well as of the whole aristocracy of the 
state. He could have had no motive for introdu- 
cing the proposition but to benefit his fellow man 
and to give scope to the benevolence of his heart. 

Again, in his Notes on Virginia, written some 
years after, he uses this strong language. 

“Can the liberties of a nation be thought se- 
cure when we have removed their only firm basis, 
a conviction in the minds of the people, that these 
liberties are of the piftof God? That they are not 
to be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I 
tremble for my country, when | reflect that God 
is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever: that 
considering numbers, nature and natural means 
only, a revolution in the wheel of fortune, an ex- 
change of situation is among possible events: 
that it may become probable by supernatual inter- 
ference! The Almighty has no attribute which 

can take side with us in such a contest.” 

In the month of October, 1776, Jefferson intro- 
duced a proposition, in the Virginia legislature, 
for abolishing the importation of slaves into that 
state. ‘The-important concerns of the revolution 
drew the attention of the house from this impor- 
tant measure, and it was not finally acted upon 
until the year 1778, when the bill introduced by 


“The whole commerce between master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions, the most unremitting. despotism on the 
one part, and degrading submission on the other. 
Our children see this, and learn to imitate it; for 
man is an imitative animal. This quality is 
the germ of all education in him, From his cra- 
dle to his grave he is learning to do what he sees 
others do. Ifa parent could find no motive, 
either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for 
restraining the intemperance of passion towards 
his slave, it should always be a sufficient one 
that his child is present. But generally it is 
not sufficient. The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts 
on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives a loose to his worst passions, and thus 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, 
cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiari- 
ties. The man must bea prodigy who can retain 
his manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
cumstances. And with what execration should 
the statesman be loaded, who, pores, one 
half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of 
the other, transforms those into despots, and these 
into enemies ; destroys the morals of the one part, , 
and the amor patrie of the other. For if a slavei 
can love a country in this world, it must be any 
other in preference to that in which he is born to 
live and labor for another: in which he must lock 
up the faculties of his nature, contribute as far as 
depends on his individual endeavors to the evan- 
ishment of the human race, or entail his own mis- 
erable condition on the endless generations pro- 
ceeding from him.” 


Upon a review therefore of the remarks in your 
note, and of the life and actions of that distinguish- 
ed statesman, I think you will perceive that you 
have done him injustice. rusting to your 
candor and magnanimity, I have submitted the 
foregoing facts to your consideration, hoping you 
will give them a placein your paper. I agree 
with you most cordially in your abhorrence of 
slavery, and heartily wish your labors in the 
cause of the oppressed may be crowned with suc- 
cess. But I cannot agree with you in your cen- 
sure of the Sage of Monticello. B. 


And now for our defence. We will try not to 
be tedious. In the first place, we must observe 
that we have always entertained the highest re- 
spect for the character of Jefferson. We think 
him one of the greatest benefactors of theyhuman 
race. He-was greatly in advance of the age, in 
the liberal®y of his opinions, when he first came 
on the stage. It is justly observed by his biogra- 
pher, that by birth and education, and the am- 
ple fortune which he inherited, he belonged to the 
aristocracy. But in his feelings and principles, 
he was emphatically one of the people. And the 


him was carried, and the trade abolished. ‘The || actions of a long and eventful life, furnish demon- 


honor of this act of humanity is justly due to Jef- 
ferson. It was literally a child of his begetting, 


strative evidence that these principles were deep- 


and he cherished and sustained it by his talents ly ee am ey eee Bat! one 
and influence, until it was finally brought to ma. || 8t@nding we can do ample justice to the great 


turity. 


qualities he possessed, and to the benefit which 


Who that reads his admirable description he conferred upon mankind in general, and upon 


of the practical effects of slavery, both upon the 


; ; . le el , 
master and the slave, contained in his “Notes,” this aye particular, es the ab'g pion of 
can, for a moment, hesitate to pronounce Jeffer- liberty and the rights of man—yet we have al- 








#0n a friend to emancipation. Read it as follows 


ways thought that on the subject of the slavery of 
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our brethren of the African race, he was incon- 


~ gistent with himself, 


We were not ignorant of the parts to which our 
correspondent calls our attention, when we penned 
the note which he thinks objectionable, And we 
now repeat the same averment with emphasis, 
and shall then give the evidence. He never 
manumitted his own slaves, nor encouraged man- 
umission among his neighbors.” No man 
doubts that he saw clearly many of the evils con- 
sequent upon the existence of slavery, and la- 
mented them sincerely. But it does not appear 
that he ever adopted, either in theory or practice, 
the simple and obvious remedy for all these evils 
-~Emancipation, untrammelled by any condition. 
All his plans for emancipation were connected 
in his mind with expatriation. He was really 
the father of the colonization scheme. Many are 
the reputed parents of that visionary project, and 
numerous are the persons who have claimed the 
honor of giving birth to the Colonigation Society. 
But the honor—if any honor attaches to it, be- 
longs exclusively to Jefferson. The idea of colo- 
nizing the cqlored people was first conceived by 
him, As early as 1785, when the revised code 
which had been prepared some years before by 
Jefferson, but not acted upon till that year, pass- 
ed the legislature of Virginia, he designed to have 
introduced a provision in that code for the eman- 
cipation and deportation of the slaves born after 
the passage of the law. His biographer gives the 
following account of the subject, which incon- 
testably proves that unconditional emancipation 
formed no part of his plan: 

* The next distinguishing and fundamental 
change recommended by the Revisal, regarded 
the freedom of the unhappy sons of Africa; and 
ropes directly, the Emancipation of all Slaves 

rn after the passage of the act. The bill re- 

d by the Revisors, did not itself contain this 
proposition ; but an amendment containing it, was 
to be offered to the Legislature, when. 

ever the bill should be taken up, “ It was thought 
ter Wg he the Author, “that this should be 


kept back, and attempted only by way, of amend- 
ment,” It was further agreed, to embrace in the 


vesiduary proposition a clause, dirécting, that 


the after barn Slaves should continue with their 

rents to a certain age, then be brought up at 

e public expense, to tillage, arts or sciences, ac- 
sording to their geniuses, till the females should 
be eighteen and the males twenty-one years of 
age, when they should be colonized to such place 
as the circumstances of the time should render 
mast proper, sending them out with arms, imple- 
ments of household and the handicraft arts, seeds, 
pairs of the useful domestic animals, &c.; to de- 
clare them a free and independent people, and ta 
extend to them our alliance and_ protection, till 
they should have acquired strength; and to send 
vessels, at the same time, to other parts of the 
world for an,equal number of white inhabitants, 
to induce whom to migrate hither, proper en- 








- ne m0 - — 
the Bill was taken up by the Legislature, in 1785, 
neither Mr. Jefferson nor Mr. Wythe, his chief 
coadjutor in the undertaking, were members; the 
former being absent on the Legation to France, 
and the latter, an officer of the judiciary depart- 
ment; so the contemplated amendment was not 
proposed, and the Bill passed unaltered, being a 
mere digest of the existing laws on the subject, 
without any intimation of a plan for future and 
genera] emancipation.” 


From the same authority, it appears that he 


| continued to press the subject upon the Legisla- 


ture of his own State, until it was formally taken 
up and deliberated upon in succession from year 
to year, until finally the plan of a national society 
was formed and carried into effect in 1816, 


“The plan of colonizing the free people of co- 
lor, in some place remote from: the United States, 
originated with Mr. Jefferson, at an early period ; 
and on coming into the office of President, he pro. 
secuted the enterprise with renewed energy. A 
correspondence was opened between him and Mr. 
Monroe, then Governor of Virginia ; and the first 
formal proceeding on the subject was made in 
the Virginia Legislature, soon after, to wit, about 
the year 1803. The purpose of his eorrespond- 
ence with Mr. Monroe, is explained in a letter 
from him about ten years afterwards, and pub- 
lished in the first annual report of the Coloniza. 
tion Society, He proposed to gain admittance to 
the free people of color, into the establishment at 
Sierra Leone, which then belonged to a private 
company in England ; or, in failure of that, to pro- 
cure a situation in some of the Portuguese settle. 
ments in South America. He wrote to Mr. King, 
then our Minister in London, to apply to the Sier- 
ra Leone Company, The application was made, 
but without success, on the ground that the Com. 
pany was about to dissolve, and relinquish its pos- 
sessions to the government, An attempt to nego- 
tiate with the Portuguese Governor, was equally 
abortive, which suspended all active measures for 
atime. But the enterprise was kept alive by Mr. 
Jefferson, who, by his impressive admonitions of its 
importance, held the Legislature of Virginia firm 
to its purpose: The subject was from time to 
time discussed, till in the year 1816 formal reso- 
lution was passed almost unanimously, being but 
a repetition of certain resolutions which had been 
adopted in secrét session at three distinct antece- 
dent periods, It was truly the feeling and voice 
of Virginia, which was followed by the States of 
Maryland, Tennessee and Georgia. Coloniza 
societies were then for the first time formed.” 


From these facts it appears that he never con- _ 


templated the emancipation of the slaves, in the 
literal and legitimate acceptation of the term. 
The condition always annexed, nullifies the mea- 
sure and divests it of all its merit. To emanci- 
pate, is to set free. But the plans proposed by 
him were nothing more than a commutation of 
slavery for banishment, ‘This condition deprived 
the measure proposed of all its merit, because 
deportation of the slaves is utterly impracticable— 
and because if it were practical, it would be both 
eruel and unjust. Cruel, because the blacks have 
the same attachment to the land of their birth and 
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just, because they have the same right by na- 
ture to live in the country where they were born, 
as we have—and society have no right to banish 
them, except for the commission of crimes, after 
legal conviction. 

In all his reasoning upon this subject, this as- 
sociation, in his mind, ot emancipation, so called, 
and expatriation, was preserved; The connexion 
was inseparable. The position then, in our note 
issustained. That he never manumitted his own 
slaves is a fact which nobody doubts. That he 
never encouraged simple, unconditional emancipa- 
tion among his neighbors, the only emancipa- 
tion that deserves the name, is just as clear as that 
he never set his own slaves free. Let us respect 
and reverence the character of Thomas Jefferson 
as a statesman and a patriot, but never let him be 
cited as an advocate of emancipation. If we wish 
to hoor his memory, let us pass over this obvious 
defect in his principles, and ascribe it to the in- 
fluence of early associations, and the circumstan- 
ces by which he was surrounded, rather than to 
any obliquity of moral principle. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
FURTHER EXPOSURE. 

On the 7th ult. we published a contradiction, by 
James Price, one of the three colored men of 
Maryland, who went to Liberia, to ascertain and 
report on the state of that colony, of certain state- 
ments falsely alledged to have been made by him 
to the Philadelphia Convention of the free people 
of color. We have now received, in the Maryland 
Messenger, the contradiction of Joseph Whitting- 
ton, another of the three, to whom the most un- 
favourable statements respecting the Colony were 
ascribed by theConventionists. As the fabricated 
statements imputed to these men have been exten- 


sively published, and were well calculated to effect || 


thedesign of rendering the colonization scheme un- 
popular, we deem it proper to insert Whittington’s 
contradiction, as we did that of his colleague. 
This latter was made in the presence of the Aux- 
iliary Colonization Society of Worcester County, 
Maryland, 

Snowhill, Md. August 21st. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
“Worcester County Colonization Society,” the 
following proceedings were had :— 

Mr. Joseph Whittington, a free colored man, 
who had been engaged by his free colored breth- 
ren in Worcester county, with the approbation of 
this Board, to visit Liberiz, and report upon the 
condition of the Colony, and the prospects it holds 
out to emigrants, appeared before the Board, and 
offered a Report, which he stated had been pre- 
pared in Liberia, and which, on motion, was read. 

After the report and answers to numerous ques- 
tions, (which would occupy more space than we 
can spare to the subject,) this statement follows: 

An article in the United States Telegraph of 
the 26th of July last, entitled “ Latest Missionary 
Intelligence from Liberia,” then being read to Mr. 
W.—he declared that he had never stated to the 
meeting mentioned in the said article, “ that the 
women and children who emigrated from Mary- 
land, in the ship Lafayette, were met very soon 
after their arrival, by the pestilential disease of 








the Colony, and cut down on the right hand and 
on the left,”—that he had never stated that of the 
150 emigrants transported in the vessel that he 
went in, “those who had not died were very ill,” 
—and he never stated that he thought “ they could 
never recover,”—that he never stated he was in- 
formed that, “more than one half who are trans- 
ported, die within 6 or 8 months after arriving in 
the Colony,”—that he never stated that “old peo- 
ple and little children very seldom live to get sea- 
soned, which takes them 6 or 10 months, and that 
whether they are seasoned or not, at the expifa- 
tion of six’ months they are turned out by the 
officers of the government, to become paupers, or 
starve; or bask in the rays of the burning sun, 
until death, with all its terrors, kindly relieves 
them,”—that he never stated that “ widows, and 
all females without. husbands are deprived of the 
right of holding property,”—* but did say that 
lands were not ullotted to single women, by the 
Society ,”—that he never stated that the Colony had 
taught some of the natives “to understand the 
English language well enough to decoy their 
brethren away and sell them for slaves,”—that he 
had never stated “that he did not. believe that 
there had been one bushel of rice or coffee raised 
in the Colony, and that he never could see or hear. 
of its growing there,”—-that he never had said that 
“they have tried to raise corn, but it was.in vain,” 
that it always “blasted before it comes to any 
thing,”—that he never had said that “rice sells at 
20 vents per pound, coffee at 60 cents per pound, 
and pork 25 dollars per barrel,”—that he never 
had said that “the Colony cannot flourish under 
such embarrassments,”’——that he had not said that 
“ people are not always allowed to give correct in- 
formation respecting the Colony,”—that he had 
not said that “persons who reside in Liberia can. 
not write to their friends in this country and give 
them facts respecting the Colony, unless they send 
their letters privately,”—that he had not said that 
“all letters known to be destined from the Colony 
are examined,”—and that he had never said that 
“it was very difficult for emigrants to return.” 
Test, LEVIN WHITE, Rec. Secretary. 
August 21, 1833. 

I, Joseph Whittington, having heard read the 
foregoing Record of the proceedings of the Board 
of Managers of the Worcestcr County Coloniza. 
tion Society, do certify, to all whom it may con- 
cern, that the proccedings therein stated are true, 
as therein stated. His 

JOSEPH »WHITTINGTON, 
Mark 

Poor Joseph Whittington! we pity him. He 
dare not refuse to permit his name to be signed 
to any statement which his loving friends of the 
Colonization Society may choose to prepare for 
him. ‘That the statements “falsely alledged to 
have been made by him” in Philadelphia, are true, 
does not admit of a doubt—and that they were not 
“falsely alledged,” but truly.made by him, in an- 
swer to questions put to him, is also true. The 
truth of the facts stated by him and his two com- 
panions, does not rest on their testimony alone, but 
is supported by evidence entitled to as much credit 
as that of any of the gentlemen composing the 
Worcester County Society, who have made Whit- 
tington eat his own words. 


But supposing Joseoh Whittington had not 
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made the statements which he is alledged to have 
made in Philadelphia—would the facts be any 
the less true on that account? It will be observed 
that he is not made to deny their truth, in the Re- 
port of the Worcester Society, but only that he 
did not make such statements. 

The members of the Worcester Colonization 
Society ought to know whether they are true or 
false. Willthey deny that coffee sells in the Colony 
at from 50 to 60 cents a pound? Will they deny 
that rice sclls at from 20 to 25 cents a pound? 
Or will they assert positively, that either of those 
articles is raised by the Colonists? If they have 
any regard for their own reputation, as men of 
truth and candor, they dare not. 

Again,—Will they deny, that from one’third to 
one half of the emigrants, on an average, die in 
the seasoning? Will they deny, that out of two 
families of the name of Mars—consisting of about | 
thirty each, who emigrated from the western coun- 
try, in, or about the year 1831, all died but two, | 
within the first year—and, thatsince that, the other 
two have died, leaving not one of the sixty alive. 

Again,—We would ask them; how dothe emi- 
grants cultivate the soil? Do they use ploughs? 
Have they horses, oxen, or teams of any kind? 
Have they any mills to grind their grain—if they 
had any grain to grind? Have they saw-mills to 

prepare the timber for building? If they have— 
how many? The fact is, there are neither mills, 
nor carriages, nor ploughs of any description, in the 
Colony. The timber is prepared for the use of the 
Colonists, with the axe, or the whipsaw; and when 
so prepared, it is carried on the shoulders of the 
poor emaciated victims of the climate, sometimes 
several miles, to the place where it is used for 
building. The soil is tilled by the hoe—without 
the aid of either horses, oxen, or plough. The 
little spots of ground which are cultivated in this 
manner, lie open without fence or enclosure of any 
kind. Many of the necessaries of life are pro- 
cured from the natives, in exchange for rum, to- 
bacco, and gunpowder—which de the staple arti- 
cles of trade; without which, in the present con- 
dition of the emigrants, they could not subsist— 
because it is with them they obtain from the na- 
tives, the means of subsistence. It is time the 


veil was removed from the eyes of the people of 


this country, with regard to the condition of the 
Colony of Liberia; honest and good people have 
been deceived too long. 


ee ee 
thing—the reality quite a different thing. We 


} have never seen a community in this country, or 
| any portion of the community, either white or 


colored, in so helpless and deplorable a condition, 
as that of the Colony of Liberia, notwithstanding 
all the vivid descriptions which have been given 
of its happy and flourishing condition. 

If these facts are doubted or denied, we will not 
withhold the sources from which we derive our 
information on the subject. At present we shall 
only add further, that their truth is unquestion- 
able, and cannot be denied by any candid man, 
who is fully acquainted with the real state of the 
Colony. 


“ Facts designed to exhibit the real character and 
tendency of the American Colonization Society. 
By Clericus. Liverpool, 1833.” 


This pamphlet of nineteen octavo pages, con- 
tains an array of facts and arguments, in a con- 
cise form, which are overwhelming and conclu- 
sive against the scheme which it condemns. We 
shall make some extracts from it without further 
comment; regretting only that our limits will 
not admit of the publication of the whole. 


Within the last few years the attention of all 
parties has been increasingly directed to the sub. 
ject of Negro Slavery, and the certainty of its 
speedy abolition in our colonies has either been 
cheerfully welcomed, or reluctantly admitted. 
Those humane persons who commenced their ca- 
reer of benevolence by seeking the amelioration 
and gradual extinction of slavery, have been so tho- 
roughly convinced of its incorrigible nature, and 
of the claims of the negro, as now to demand no- 
thing short of the total annihilation of the sys. 
tem at the earliest period compatible with the 
safety of all parties concerned; while those whoa 
few years since, deprecated the slightest inter- 
ference with their property and vested rights, and 
loudly contended that the slaves were contented 
and happy, now acknowledge that slavery is an 
evil, and plead not for its perpetuity, but for its 
gradual termination. Hence, many schemes 
have been devised, and many ameliorating mea- 
sures have been discussed, the adoption of which 
are recommended with a view to the ultimate 
abolition of Colonial slavery. A somewhat simi- 
lar movement has been made in the United States; 
—a slave population, rapidly increasing, and at 
present amounting to more than two millions, has 
awakened the fears, if it has not appealed to the 
justice, of the slave holders, and the conviction has 
gradually attained possession of their minds, that 
the victims of their cupidity cannot long be re- 
tained in their present unnatural position with 
safety to the commonwealth. ‘The evil under 
which America groans is broadly admitted, and 








Much has been said about the degraded and 
suffering condition of the free of color in 
this country: and the “asylum im Africa, pro- 
vided for them by the wise and the good,” has been 


portrayed in glowing colors, as ‘an earthly para- 
dise, in which they may become regenerated, en- 
lightened, and happy. But the picture is one 


remedy has been loudly called for; anti-slavery 
efforts have been made to some extent, and within 
the last few years the American Colonization So 
‘ciety has stood forward to offer a remedy, or, 3 
least, to perform some act of justice or humanity 
to the degraded sons of Africa. The avowed ob 
ject of this society “is exclusively directed to pro- 
mote and execute a plan for colonizing, with theif 
own consent, the free people of color,” and its wl 
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timate design, as avowed by its friends, is the re- 
moval of the entire free and enslaved negro pop- 
ulation to the shores of Africa. The socicty was 
formed in 1817; it has established a colony called 
Liberia, and has now located about 3,000 persons 
in that settlement. It proposes to carry forward 
its future operations on a more extended scale, and 
for the promotion of this object, one of its agents 
is now in Great Britain soliciting pecuniary aid 
from the benevolent and religious public. 

The society commends itself to the counte- 
nance and support of philanthropic minds by a de- 
claration of its humane intentions and benevolent 
effects. It isclearly the duty of every person thus 
appealed to, carefully to examine, and rigidly to 
scrutinize its claims; to see how far its preten- 
sions are borne out by facts, and to ascertain its 
probable influence on the destinies of the colored 
population of the United States, It is alleged that 
emancipation could not be safe or practicable in 
that country without such a valve as that now 
supplied by the society; that the free colored 
people are a degraded race, and can never stand 
on equal ground with their white brethren; that 
the removal of this population will civilize and 
evangelize Africa, and effectually stop the pro- 
gress of the slave trade. There is some incon- 
sistency in these statements, if hot palpable con- 
tradictions, and » careful examination of the pre- 
tensions of this society must go far to convince 
every candid and impartial mind of the unsound- 
ness of its constitution. Invidious as it may ap- 
pear to entertain a doubt of the excellency of a 
scheme petronized by men of character and fame, 
professing, as it does, to aim at the welfare of the 
African, it is, unquestionably, right to judge it by 
its own acts and words, and if found contrary to 
religion and justice, to denounce it as unworthy 
of being supported by humane men. It will be 
the object of these pages to unfold the real charac- 
ter of the American Colonization Society by an 
appeal to its own accredited and published docu- 
ments, and then to judge of its worth by the prin- 
ciples of humanity, justice, and religion, 

This course, in part, has been objected to by its 
advocates in this country and in America. On 
quotations being printed from the speeches made 
at its annual meetings, and published with its re- 
ports, the plea has been set up that it is unfair to 
judge the society by the opinions of thespeakerson 
its annual assemblings. But we ask where lies 
the unfairness of this procedure? Would the 
Bible, or Missionary, or Anti-slavery Societies of 
Great Britain feel themselves aggrieved by a re- 
ference to the speeches made at their public meet- 
ings, as developing the views which they enter- 
tained, or the motives by which they are actuated? 
Certainly not! For though on some minor points 
connected with the workings of thtir machinery 
a diversity of opinion may be tolerated, yet on all 
that vitally affected the interests and objects of 
their different institutions, unanimity of opinion 
would pervade the minds of their advocates. The 
Colonization Society, by publishing the speeches. 
of its'speakers with their annual reports, become 
responsible for the opinions thus set forth, and evi- 
dently manifest their approval of these sentiments 
by this act, especially as nothing in the shape of 
disapprobation is issued by the managers to warn 
the public of the dangerous and monstrous notions 
thus advocated. Moreover, these speakers are the 
warmest friends of the society; by the labors of 
some of them the society was originated, and they 
are found on its committee, and direct its move- 
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ments. The meanness and jesuitism of shifting 
the grave charges brought against the society by 
pleading that it is not responsible for the views of 
its advocates are obvious, and it is to be hoped that 
this device will no longer serve the purposes for 
which it has been resorted to. 

Specious as the plan of colonization appears, it is 
one to be deprecated and opposed by all the friends 
of the African race. It originated in the fears of 
slave holders, and is the offspring of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, its simple object being to colon- 
ize the free people of color “either in Africa, or 
such other place as Congress shall deem most ex- 
pedient.” It was no part of its plan to abolish 
slavery, to suppress the slave trade, or tu promote 
civilization or Christianity in Africa. Convenient 
as it may be in this country to represent these 
things as objects which it embraces, its simple de- 
sign was and is, t» get rid of the free colored peo- 
ple, who are regarded in the slave holding states 
as the filth and offscouring of all things. Their 
influence is obviously dreaded, and their increas- 
ing numbers looked upon with the greatest horror 
and alarm. ‘This is proved by the following 
quotations from the African Repository, an avow- 
ed organ of the Colonization Society :—‘ The free 
blacks are a greater nuisance than even the slaves 
themselves.”—“ Their freedom is licentiousness, 
and to many, restraint would prove a blessing : 
the increase of a free black population among us 
has been regarded as a greater evil than the im- 
crease of slaves; of all the descriptions of our pop- 
ulation, and of either portion of the African race, 
the free people of color are by far, as a class, the 
most corrupt, depraved, and abandoned.”’—“W hat, 
but sorrow, can we feel at the misguided piety 
which has set free so many of them!” Passing 
over this wickedly pathetic lamentation at acts of 
obedience to the Divine law, we are struck with 
the deep-rooted antipathy the society manifests 
toward their colored brethren, and the deception 
practised, if the above statements be true, when 
these same parties represent this people, once 
landed on the shores of Africa, as amply prepared 
to civilize and convert that continent. Indisputa- 
ble facts prove that these representations of the 
free colored people are gross exaggerations, and 
literally untrue. ‘This antipathy is founded, prin- 
cipally, on the dread of the free blacks interesting 
themselves in behalf of the slaves, and awakening 
in their minds the desire of liberty. Tence, the 
former are denominated “ walking mirrors, who 
reflect the light of freedom into the dark bosoms 
of the slaves.” Let the views of the American 
Colonization Society be fully realized, and the 
last hope of liberty for their bondmen will be ex- 
tinguished. This fear is confirmed by the un. 
blushing statements of the society’s reports. 
“ What is the free black to the slave?—~A standing 
perpetual excitement todiscontent ; the slave would 
have little excitement to discontent but for the 
free black.”—15th Annual Report. The objects 
of the society “are, in the first place, to aid our- 
selves by relieving us from a species of population 
pregnant with future danger and present incon- 
venienee,”—7th In the exuberance of 
its charity, the society thus denounces the men 
who fous their battles, who have contributed to 
their amount of national dignity and importance : 
—* Let these 300,000 men be banished, and the 
security of the slave holder will never be broken 
by the uplifted voice of freedom contending for 
equal rights.” 


The writer then proceeds to show the real ob. 
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jects, design and fruits of the society, by quota- 
tions from the “ African Repository,” the “ An- 
nual Reports,” and the speeches of the members 
and advocates of the society—which prove that 
their measures and the principles openly avowed 
are inimical to the freedom of the slave, and the 
improvement of the condition of the free people of 
color. He remarks, page 8: “It is said that the 
society does not interfere with the question of 
slavery. This we have already seen is a fallacy : 
it interferes for its support. It is an enemy to 
immediate abolition, and opposes every instance 
of emancipation, unless accompanied with ban- 
ishment.” These assertions are proved by quota- 
tions from the official documents of the society. 
We wish to excite attention to the subject. Let 
all who wish correct information, read, examine, 
and ponder deeply upon the facts within their 
reach. We shall close this article with one more 
extract, in which our author exposes the fallacy 
of putting an end to the slave trade, and civilizing 
Africa, by means of the colony at Liberia. 


If there be any advantage connected with the 
colony of Liberia, it is in the promise it holds out 
of checking the African slave trade. But even 
this is sadly over-rated. The only way to put a 
period to this. nefarious traffic is by the total abo- 
htion of slavery throughout the world. Let negro 
slavery be extinguished in our colonies and in the 
United States, and the example will be imitated 
speedily over the face of the globe. The supply 
will be always equal to the demand, and the puny 
efforts of single colonies, unless they lined the 
whole coast of Afriea, would be altogether insuf- 
ficient to terminate the evil. The attention of the 
society might, however, be profitably directed, in 
endeavoring to terminate the internal slave trade 
carried on in its own country, and to stop the 
smuggling of negroes into the Southern States 
from Africa; and this can be done without any 
waste of human life, and without the immense ex- 
penditure of money required by its present 
schemes. 

There is something like inconsistency in the 
notion that Africa is to be civilized and led to em- 
brace Christianity by colonization. It should be 
remembered that the colony was founded in blood; 
by a murdering war against the natives, in which 
they were conquered by the superior skill of the 
emigrants in the use of firearms. The Rev. Mr. 
Ashmun, the first agent, who whhappily fell a vic- 
tim to the climate, thus describes the effect of 
their warfare :—*“ Eight hundred men were pres- 
sed shoulder to shoulder, in a compact form, 
and all exposed to a gun of great power, raised on 
a platform, at only thirty to sixty yards distance! 
Every shot literally spent its force in a solid mass 
of living human flesh.” If such proceedings 


should never produce a war of retaliation, yet | 


how is a population described by the advocates of 
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1830,” gives some reason for this apprehension. 
After adverting to the ignorance of the emigrants, 
and Sena that the only school in the colony is 
a remnant of one at the Cape, he adds,—* This 
people is planted in the midst, and are daily con- 
versant with a people that are not only heathen, but 
extremely partial in favor of their grovelling super- 
stition. This being the case, whether is it probable 
that they will come over to us, or we go down to 
them? To me the latter is most likely, as it is 
the very essence of human nature to seek the 
lowest depth of degradation?” But it is conf- 
dently predicted that this “ degraded people” will, 
on breathing their “ native air,” be metamorphosed 
into all that is lovely and virtuous. Let this be 
answered in the words of the Rev. Peter Williams, 
a colored clergyman. “We are to be improved 
by being sent far from civilized society. This is 
a novel mode of improvement. What is there in 
the burning sun, the arid plains, and the barba- 
rous customs of Africa, that is so peculiarly fa- 
vorable to our improvement? What hinders our 
improving here, where schools and_ colleges 
abound, where the gospel is preached at every 
corner, and where all the arts and sciences are 
verging fast to perfection? Nothing, nothing but 
prejudice. It requires no large expenditure, no 
hazardous enterprise to raise the people of color 
in the United States to as highly improved a state 
as any class ofthe community. All that is neces- 
sary is, that those who. profess to be anxious for 
it should lay aside their prejudices, and act to- 
wards them as they do.by others.” If the society 
wish to improve the condition of this people, they 
may do it more effectually, than by sending them 
to Africa; and if they wish to evangelize that 
country, let them send out enlightened and de- 


rvoted missionaries of the Cross. A few of these 


men would do more towards this end than twenty 
thousand ignorant colonists. But the fact is, this 
object forms no part of their plan as embraced in 
their constitution, though many individuals pledg- 
ed to its support may look for such a result from its 
operation. 

It is confidently asserted that slave owners in 
the southern states are willing to emancipate a 
a hundred thousand slaves, so soon as the means 
are found of conveying them to Liberia, and on 
this ground an appeal is made for: pecuniary aid 
to the British public. These slaves are regarded as 
worth from £60 to £80 each; and the cost of 
transporting them issaid tobe £710s. Ifa most 
interested class if men are willing to sacrifice so 
much property, as they deem it, at the shrine of 
benevolence, is it not passing strange that the 
whole of the free states, with the benevolent per- 
sons not interested in slavery in the slave states, 
should be unable or unwilling to raise an eighth 
or a tenth of the amount that. slave owners are 
willing to give ap? There is something in this 
view of the subject that awakens suspicion as to 
the correctness of the assertions, or as to the favor 
the society obtains in America. Why send an 
agent from a country every way prosperous and 
freed from debt to collect money from one depres- 
sed and struggling with poverty, for an object 


the society as the most vicious, degraded, and || whieh, however ance A easily accompli 


dangerous in the world, to enlighten and convert 


the sa of Africa? If thus wretched in the 


by their own resources? secret may lie here, 
—that as its real character is better known, the 


land of privileges, is there no danger of their be-|| support it formerly derived from the northern 
coming worse in a heathen land? A letter from | states is in a way of gradual withdrawment, and 


a hi res 


colored emigrant, the Rev. G.|| the aid of Englishmen is implored to assist the 
M, ine, dated, “Caldwell, Liberia, April 3,|| plans of the interested southern states. 
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TRAVELLING AGENCIEs. 


The fifth Report of the British Female Anti-Sla- 
very Society, for Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
proposes that a portion of the funds of that associa- 
tion be devoted to the employment of travelling 
agents, having for their objects the general cir- 
culation of knowledge on the subject of slavery, 
and the promotion of the disuse of the products 
of slave labor. The following is the language of 
the Report in relation to this subject. Will it not 
provoke to deeper zeal the hearts of our country wo- 
men, to witness the untiring assiduity of their En- 
glish sisters? When American womenare thus zeal- 
ous, then will American slavery also be overthrown. 

We see our fellow-creatures day by day acting 
fundamentally, and perhaps in some cases igno- 
rantly, against the merciful laws of God; and yet, 
unmindful it should seem, of the extent of our 
pledge to endeavor to awaken in the minds of our 
countrymen, and of all over whom we have 
any influence, a lively sense of the injustice and 
impiety of our present system of colonial slavery, 
and to excite in those who never yet pitied British 
slaves, feelings of regret for their past indiffer- 
ence, “ we have not to this day promoted, as we 
might have done, the employment of a regular 
agency for assisting in the formation of extended 
Associations inevery accessible part of his Majes- 
ty’s dominions, in order that the appalling wickzd- 
ness of the colonial system might become known, if 
possible, to all men. That we may no longer have 
to reproach ourselves with this part of our duty, 
it will be proposed to this meeting—and we trust 
will be unanimously approved of—that we hence- 
forth appropriate a certain portion of our funds to 
the support of travelling Agents, for the purpose 
just referred to, and also for the general purpose 
of declaring to all those who are willing to give 
them a hearing, that the real upholders of slavery 
are they who provide a market for the slave holder; 
that they it is, and none but they, who furnish 
him with a direct incentive to all his injustice, all 


§ his inhumanity, and all his oppression.” 


In the appendix in reference to this subject, we 
find the following paragraph and extract : 
“The following extract from Mr. Clarkson’s 


3 history of the abolition of the slave trade, may 


serve to show the probable effects that would re- 
sult from an extensive adoption of the system of 
a travelling agency.” 

“ There was no town through whichI passed, 


(in a tour of six thousand miles through Wales 
and England,) in which there was not some one 
individual who had left-off the use of sugar. In 
the smaller towns there were from ten to fifty, by 
estimation, and in the larger from two to five 
hundred, who had made this sacrifiee to vir- 
tue. These were of all ranks and parties. Rich 
and poor, churchmen and dissenters, had adopted 
the measure. Even grocers had left off trading 
in the article, in some places. In gentlemen's 
families, where the master had set the example, 
the servants often voluntarily followedit; and even 
children, who were capable of understanding the 
history of the sufferings ofthe Africans, excluded 
with the most virtuous resolution, the sweets to 
which they had been accustomed, from their lips. 
By the best computation I was able to make, from 
notes taken down in my journey, no fewer than 
three hundred thousand persons had abandoned the 
use of sugar.” 





EveninG RETROSPECTION. 


Did I this day for small or great, 
My own pursuits forgo, 
To lighten by a feather’s weight, 
The mass of lfuman woe ?—Jane Taytor. 


The twilight is a fit season for retrospection. 
There is a soothing for the scar’d spirit in its 
hushing influence, and when the restless and 
wandering thoughts have gathered themselves 
back to the heart, and settled down like quiet 
waters, the mental eye may look down amidst 
their deep places, taking note of all its imperfec- 
tions. Among these imperfections may we not 
properly class the want of a warm and active in- 
terest in the happiness and well-being of all our 
fellow creatures? If, absorbed in the pursuit of 
our own enjoyments, or yielding all our attention 
to our own pursuits, or our own cares, we neglect 
toinquire how we may alleviate the misfortunes 
or contribute to. the welfare of our fellow beings, 
we cannot be otherwise than culpable. Our pow- 
er over the situation of others may seem almost as 
nothing, but let us remember. how much things 
trifling in themselves, contribute tothe amount of 
» human happiness, and that in the sight of our be- 
nificent Judge, it is less the offering, than the 
spirit which prompts that offering, that is esteem- 
ed of value. If it should seem too great a sub- 
traction from our own comforts, or to press too 
heavily on our time and our industry, to resign 
those articles which have been purchased by hn- 
man misery, and to exert ourselves as we ought 
in the cause of emancipation, let us compare 
our situation with that of those whose wretched- 








ness we would feign pass by, and surely the con- 
trast will render the sacrifice easy. If the adyo. 
cates of emancipation would daily in a retrospect 
of their conduct, carefully examine whether they 
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have done all they could have done in behalf of 
the victims of our country’s injustice, and on each 
succeeding one do their best to relieve the neglect 
and the indolence that the past might acknow- 
ledge, the cause of abolition would go forward 
with an accelerated pace, that would soon bring 
it toa triumphant conclusion. 





“THe Law anp THE Testimony.” 
Or questions on Slavery answered by the Scrip- 
tures.—By Lucy Townsend. 

The kindness of the author has placed us in 
possession ofthis little work, which we have read 
with a high degree of satisfaction and interest, 
and we shall probably at different times place the 
whole, or nearly the whole of. it, before our read- 
ers. The author is one of the; most devoted fe- 
male advocates of emancipation\in England, and 
we hope the pamphlet before us.may have all 
the effect which it deserves in awakening the ¢on- 
sciences of slave holders, and those who other- 
wise support the system of slavery. The vileness 
and iniquity of slavery thus viewed by the broad 
blaze of scripture light, must, we should think, 
strike every one with abhorrence. Indeed it is 
wonderful how any persons who are in the habit 
of reading the sacred volume, and who acknow- 
ledge the duty of obedience to its precepts, can 
remain unconcerned’ with the wickedness of sla- 
very, and uphold it either positively or indirectly. 

Questions on SLAVERY. 


Presented to the professing slave holders of 
America, who come to the Lord’s Supper, from 
one who feels much concern and uneasiness on 
their account.* 

Q. What did Abraham—who is called the ex- 
ample of believers, and the friend of God—teach 
his children, and his household after him, for 
which God particularly commended him. 

A. “For I know him, that he will command 
his.children and his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lorp, to do justice and 
judgment; that the Lowo may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken of him.” Gen, 
xviii. 19. 

Q. What is the way of the Lord, here spoken 
of? 

A. “To do justice and judgment.” 

Q. And what will Christ do, when his reign is 
established on the earth? 

A. He will “ establish it”—i. e. his kingdom— 
“ with judgment and with justice.” Isaiah ix. 7, 

Q. Must the members of Christ be like their 
Lord? 


hesis none of his.’ Rom. viii. 9. 

Q. Why did God send against Judah bands o 
Syrians, and bands of the Moabites, and bands of 
the children of Ammon, to destroy them? 


A. “If any man have not the spirit of Christ, 4 ish Church ? 





=" 
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¥*This pa iphlet was originally intended for the 


A. “Surely at the commandment of the Lord 
came this upon Judah,” to remove them out of 
his sight, for the sins of Manasseh, aceording to 
all that he did; and also for the innocent blood 
that he shed: for he filled paler yg with inno- 
cent blood; which the . would not pardon.” 
2 Kings, xxiv. 2,4, “Woe to him that buildeth 
a town with blood, and establisheth a city by ini- 
quity.” Habakkuk ii. 12. “Surely I have seen 
yesterday the blood of Naboth, and the blood of 
his sons, saith the Lord; and I will requite thee 
in this plat, saith the Lord. Now therefore take 
and cast him into the plat of ground, according to 
the word of the Lord.” 2 Kings, ix. 25. 

Q: Who was the second Slave we read of in 
Scripture? 

A. Joseph; who said—‘ Indeed I was stolen 
away out of the land.” Gen. xl. 15. 

Q. What was the temporal punishment allotted 
by the divine command to man-stealing ? 

A. “He that stealeth atman, and selleth him, 
or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.” Exo. xxi. 16. “If a man be 
found stealing any of his brethren of the children: 
of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, or 
selleth him; then that thief shall die, and thou 
shalt ‘Mi evil away from among you.” Deut. 
xxiv. 7, 


Q. Does the New Testament say any thing 
against Man-stealers ? 

A. St. Paul says, the law was made “ for the 
lawless, and disobedient, and for sinners, and un- 
holy, and profane, for murderers of fathers, and 
murderers of mothers, for man-slayers, for whore- 
mongers,—for men-stealers, for liars, for perjured 
persons.” 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 

Q. Ifany one, quite innocent of the crime of 
man-stealing, should have stolen men left him as 
an inheritance, what should he do? © 

A. “Whatsoever ye would that men should doto 
you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets.” Matt. vii. 12. “Thus saith the 
Lord, execute judgment in the morning, and de- 
liver him that is spoiled out of the hand of the 
oppressor, lest my fury go out like fire, and burn 
that none can quench it, because of the evil of 
your doings.” Jer. xxi.12. Lev. xix. 18. 

As we are on the eve of keeping a solemn 
Fast, should we not be particularly anxious to 
know what fust God has chosen ? 

A. “ Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke.” Isaiah lviii. 6. 

Q. What has God promised, if these commands 
are obeyed ? 

A. “ Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall break forth speedi- 
ly: and thy righteousness shall go before thee, 
the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward.” 
Isaiah lviii. 8. 

Q. How does it appear, that they who were 
bought with money were admitted into the Jew- 


A. From Genesis xviii. 12,13. “And he that 
is eight days old shall be cireumcised among you, 
every man child in your generations, he that is 
born in the house, or ht with money of any 
stranger, which is not of thy seed. He that is 
born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy 

, must needs be circumcised: and my 
covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting 








ters of British Colonial Slavery, but we have 
riven th words written on the cover of the copy 
in Our possession. 


covenant.” 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
STORM. 

The rolling thunder—the gathering of dark, 
heavy masses of vapour across the clear sky—the 
sharp frequent flashing of the red lightning—the 
low sighing—the almestsobbing —of the wind, that 
frequently precedes a storm—these come knock- 
ing at the door of the heart with a power and ma- 
jesty that at once subdue thé idle and wandering 
thoughts into silent humility. Such a season is 
the present. The fearful prospect of storm is 
brooding over the face of the sky, and mounting 
up slowly from the horizon, in stern, yet beautiful 
grandeur. Yonder the bold rounded outlines 
of the dark clouds have caught the almost con- 
cealed glory of the sunset, and are lit with a gold- 
en burnishing. There they spread out into a broad 
livid expanse, sometimes streaked and sprinkled 
fantastically with the lighter vapours, and beyond 
darkening into deep and impenetrable gloom. 
One little speck of cléar sky, though surrounded 
by the darkness, lies yet undimmed, like a gate 
of heaven opening upon a world of storms. ‘The 
sun has not yet stooped below the horizon, for a 
small portion of his red disk is now visible, and 
the forest birds are mingling a sweet, rich gust 
of melody, with the rolling of the almost perpetu- 
al thunder. "Tis a strange contrast—the most 


sweet and joyous, blending with the most awful 
of nature’s voices. 


The tempest mounts the sky! with hurrying 
sweep 

Driving across the heavens cloud on cloud, 

Which ever and anon the lightning steep 

Ina red glare of flame, as they were proud 

To make more visible the gloomy shroud, 

That wraps the thunders:—Now its mightisnigh! 

And faster peal and flame alternate crowd, 

And the loosed winds sweep onward fearfully, 
Outpouring on the earth the fountains of the sky. 


Tis terrible—yet most sublimely. grand! 

Magnificently awful! how the heart 

Shrinks from all earthly splendour, as we stand, 

And view the pomp of the proud storm—lI start 

As thé forked flames their glance of brightness 
dart, 

Yet scarce in terror, for the tempest’s might, 

Yields of its own sublimity a part, , 


To the wrapt thoughts, and urges up their }. 


flight, 


With free and eagle wing, above their wonted 
height. 


Yet soon to stoop again—the green earth lies 

Spread out before me, and the heart will yield 

To the sweet sympathy of human ties, 

And downward bend from the excursive field 

Of reverie, where it had been upheld 

With a strong withe of thought, to blend again 

With human sorrows—woes that might be heal’d, 

If man would be no more the scourge of man, 
And loose his brother’s limbs from slavery’s crush- 

ing chain. 


Yet even now, amidst the heavy clouds, 

That long have wrapt the Afric’s sky in gloom, 

Ten-fold more deep than that which darkly 
shrouds 

The face of nature, there at length hath come, 

The breaking in of light, which shall illume 

With a strong glow, ere long, its whole expanse, 

And shining on destroyed oppression’s tomb, 

O’er all the earth its holy light advance, 

Brilliant, and clear, and wide as the first sun- 

beam’s glance. Ena. 





——— 


A NEGRO WOMAN'S LAMENTATION. 


Born on Afric’s golden coast, 
Once I was as blest as you; 

Parents tender I could boast, 
Husband dear, and children too. 





With the baby at my breast, | 
(Other two were sleeping by,) 
In my hut I sat at rest, 
With no thought of danger nigh. 


9 


From the beach at even-tide, 

Rush’d the fierce man-stealing crewy 
Seized the children by my side, 

Seized the wretched Yomhagee 


Then, for love of filly gold, © ™ 
Straight they bore me to the sea, 
Cramm’dme down a slave-ship’s hold, 
Where were hundreds stow’d like me? 


I in groaning pass’d the night, 
And did roll my achieig heats 


& 








At the break of morning light, 
| My poor child was cold and dead ! 


Happy, happy, there she lies— 
Thou shalt feel the lash no more; 
Thus full many a Negro dies, 

| Ere we reach the destined shore. 


Driven like cattle to a fair, 
See, they sell us, young and old; 
Child from mother too they tear, 
Ali for love of filthy gold. 


I was sold to massa hafd ; 
Some have massas kind and good; 
And again my back was scarr’d; 
Bad and stinted was my food. 








Poor and wounded, faint and sick, 
All exposed to burning sky, 

Massa bids me grass to pick, 
And I now am near to die. 


What and if to death he send me, 
Savage murder though it be? 

British laws shall Ne’er befriend me, 
They protect not slaves like me. 


But though death this hour may find me, 
Still with Afric’s love I burn; 


There I’ve left a spouse behind me— 
Still to native land I turn. 


Cease, ye British sons of murder! 
Cease from forging Afric’s chain; 
Mock your Saviour’s name no further ; 

Cease your savage lust of gain. 


“ Indeed I was stolen away out of tlie land,” 
Gen. xl. 15. Om 


| “Trust not in oppression, and become not vain 








,in robbery.”—Psalm Ix. 10. 


“ Whatsoever ye would that men should’do to 
you, do ye even so to them.”—Matt, vi. 12, 


“ Remember them,that are in bonds, as bound 
with them.”— Heb. xiii. 3. : " 


“ Open thy mouth, judge 1 ly, and plead 
the cause of the poor Bu it ee xxxi, 29. 
“'Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poo 


he shall also cry himself, but shall not 
—Prov. xxi. 13. 1 : 
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